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THE  BROOKLYN  BOTANIC  GARDEN 
EXHIBIT  OF  A KNOT  GARDEN  WITH  HERBS 

INTERNATIONAL  FLOWER  SHOW 
MARCH  14th  to  19th,  1938 

The  design  of  the  interlacing  hands  in  the  Knot  Garden  forming 
the  exhibit  of  the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden  was  suggested  by  one 
of  the  beds  in  the  Knot  Garden  at  Hampton  Court,  England,  which 
consists  of  a series  of  beds  with  patterns  taken  from  the  designs 
current  during  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 

Knots  originated  in  mediaeval  times,  and  according  to  Sir  Frank 
Crisp,  in  “Mediaeval  Gardens”,  the  earliest  illustrations  of  them 
were  published  in  1499.  They  began  to  go  out  of  favor  during  the 
17th  Century  and  were  replaced  by  the  parterre,  which  was  intro- 
duced to  England  from  France. 

The  term  “knot”  is  perhaps  confusing,  because  to  the  modern 
mind  a “knot”  indicates  a loop  tightly  drawn  together.  But  as 
applied  to  these  old  gardens  it  is  an  arrangement  of  lines  crossing 
and  re-crossing.  The  intricate  patterns  of  the  lines  were  formed 
either  of  non-living  materials,  including  wood,  lead,  brick,  tile,  and 
sheep  shanks ; or  of  interlacing  ribbons  of  low-growing  plants  or  of 
plants  which  could  be  kept  low  by  shearing.  Favorite  living  sub- 
jects included:  germander,  hyssop,  marjoram,  savory,  thvme, 
thrift,  lavender,  lavender-cotton,  juniper,  yew,  and  box.  Gervaise 
Markham,  the  author  of  “The  English  Husbandman”  (1613), 
names  germander  as  “the  most  principal  best”,  but  Parkinson 
finds  fault  with  it  and  prefers  box. 

“Germander  is  another  herbe,  in  former  times  also  much  vsed, 
and  yet  also  in  many  places ; and  because  it  will  grow  thicke,  and 
may  be  kept  also  in  some  forme  and  proportion  with  cutting,  and 
that  the  cuttings  are  much  vsed  as  a strawing  herbe  for  houses, 
being  pretty  and  sweete,  is  also  much  affected  by  diuers : but  this 
also  will  often  dye  and  grow  out  of  forme,  and  besides  that,  the 
stalkes  will  grow  too  great,  hard  and  stubby,  the  rootes  doe  so  farre 
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shoote  ynder  ground,  that  vpon  a little  continuance  thereof,  will 
spread  into  many  places  within  the  knot,  which  if  continually  they 
he  not  plucked  vp,  they  will  spoile  the  whole  knot  it  selfe  ; and  there- 
fore once  in  three  or  foure  yeares  at  the  most,  it  must  he  taken  vp 
and  new  set,  or  else  it  will  grow  too  roynish  and  cumbersome.” 

Knots  were  of  two  kinds,  “open”  and  “closed”.  The  open  knots 
were  formed  of  interlacing  ribbons  with  the  spaces  between  the 
lines  forming  the  pattern  filled  with  colored  earth.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  coal  dust  could  be  used  for  black ; coal  dust  and  chalk 
for  “your  Blew” ; powdered  brick  for  red  and  camomile  for  green. 
The  dense  mat  formed  by  the  camomile  shown  in  the  exhibit  illus- 
trates what  an  excellent  plant  it  is  “for  your  green”.  In  closed 
knots  the  pattern  was  made  as  usual,  but  the  enclosed  spaces  were 
also  planted  with  flowers. 

John  Parkinson  (Paradisi  in  Sole,  Paradisus  Tcrrestris.  1.?/  edi- 
tion. 1629)  illustrates  designs  for  knots,  tells  how  they  are  made, 
and  suggests  a variety  of  flowers  suitable  for  planting  in  the  inter- 
spaces : 

“ Chapter  III.  The  many  sorts  of  herbes  and  other  things, 
wherewith  the  beds  and  parts  of  knots  are  bordered  to  set  out  the 
forme  of  them,  with  their  commodities  and  discommodities.” 

“It  is  necessary  also,  that  I shew  you  the  seuerall  materials, 
wherewith  these  knots  and  trayles  are  set  forth  and  l>ordered ; 
which  are  of  two  sorts  : The  one  are  lining  herbes,  and  the  other  are 
dead  materials ; as  leade,  boords,  bones,  tyles,  & c.  Of  herbes.  there 
are  many  sorts  wherewith  the  knots  and  beds  in  a Garden  are  vsed 
to  bee  set,  to  shew  forth  the  forme  of  them,  and  to  preserue  them 
the  longer  in  their  forme,  as  also  to  be  as  greene.  and  sweete  herbes. 
while  they  grow,  to  be  cut  to  perfume  the  house,  keeping  them 
in  such  order  and  proportion,  as  may  be  most  conuenient  for  their 
seuerall  natures,  and  euerv  mans  pleasure  and  fancy:  Of  all  which, 
I intend  to  giue  you  the  knowledge  here  in  this  place ; and  first, 
to  begin  with  that  which  hath  beene  most  anciently  receiued.  which 
is  Thrift.  This  is  an  euerliuing  greene  herbe,  which  many  take 
to  border  their  beds,  and  set  their  knots  and  trayles,  and  therein 
much  delight,  because  it  will  grow  thicke  and  bushie,  and  may  be 
kept,  being  cut  with  a paire  of  Garden  sheeres.  in  some  good  hand- 
some manner  and  proportion  for  a time,  and  besides,  in  the  Sum- 
mer time  send  forth  many  short  stalkes  of  pleasant  flowers,  to 
decke  vp  an  house  among  other  sweete  herbes  . . .” 

It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  Parkinson  means  that  “sweet  smell- 
ing herbes”  should  be  used  for  filling  the  spaces  between  the  lines 
forming  the  pattern.  Probably  he  does  not.  for  his  next  chapter 
is  headed  “The  nature  and  names  of  diners  Out-landish  flowers 
that  for  their  pride,  beauty,  and  earlinesse.  are  to  be  planted  in 
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Gardens  of  pleasure  for  delight”.  He  goes  on,  “Hauing  thus 
formed  out  a Garden  . . . with  all  the  gracefull  knots  ...  let  us 
now  come  and  furnish  the  inward  parts  . . . with  those  fine 
flowers  ...”  These  included  “Daffodils,  Fritillarias,  Iacinthes. 
Saffron-dowers,  Lillies,  Flowerdeluces,  Tulipas,  Anemones, 
French  Cowslips,  or  Beares  eares,  [Auricula]  and  a number  of  such 
other  dowers.” 

Last  year  a garden  was  installed  in  the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Gar- 
den featuring  culinary  and  medicinal  herbs  and  it  was  thought  that 
it  would  provide  interesting  plant  material  for  the  International 
Flower  Show.  Herbs  for  kitchen  use,  perfumery,  etc.,  are  perhaps 
not  inappropriately  displayed  in  this  exhibit  of  an  old-time  knot 
garden  because  these  plants  were  among  the  first  grown  in  gardens. 
The  exhibit  is  a modified  closed  knot,  with  herbs  used  to  fill  the 
spaces  in  place  of  the  colored  earths,  or  the  dowers,  advocated  by 
Parkinson  and  other  early  writers. 

Knife  and  shears  must  be  used  freely  to  keep  the  interlacing 
“ribbons”  in  shape  and  to  prevent  the  plants  in  the  beds  from  over- 
growing and  obscuring  the  pattern.  This  is  not  so  bad  as  it  sounds, 
because  often  the  clippings  can  Ije  used  in  the  kitchen,  or  in  the 
potpourri  jar. 

The  plants  in  the  exhibit  have  ben  forced,  and  almost  invariably 
are  not  so  fragrant  as  they  would  be  had  they  been  grown  normally 
on  a windswept  sunny  hillside.  Also  many  of  them  do  not  have 
their  usual  coloring.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  gray-leaved 
plants,  which  tend  to  become  greenish  when  forced  in  city  green- 
houses where  the  light,  especially  in  winter,  is  less  intense  than  that 
they  would  receive  if  grown  outdoors  in  the  country. 

The  pattern  is  made  by  lines  of  germander,  Roman  wormwood, 
thyme,  lavender-cotton,  and  sweet  violet. 

Germander  ( Teucrium  Chamaedrys ) was  formerly  used  as  a 
strewing  herb,  and  is  reputed  to  be  a remedy  for  gout. 

Roman  Wormwood  ( Artemisia  pontica)  was  chosen  with  many 
misgivings  for  planting  the  lines,  because  of  its  habit  of  spreading 
under  ground  so  that  “.  . . if  continually  they  be  not  plucked  vp, 
they  will  spoile  the  whole  knot  it  selfe  . . .”  However,  it  can  be 
kept  within  bounds  by  occasionally  thrusting  a spade  into  the 
ground  alongside  the  row  and  then  pulling  up  the  unwelcome 
suckers.  Even  so,  some  might  prefer  to  substitute  box  or  dwarf 
yew,  because  they  are  less  pervasive. 

Lavender-cotton  ( Santolina  Charnaccyparissus ) was  among 
the  “new”  plants  of  Parkinson’s  time  and  he  recognized  its  virtues 
(and  defects)  for  knot  gardens.  It  is  used  in  perfumery  and  as 
an  insect  deterrent. 
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Thyme  ( Thymus  vulgaris ) is  well  known  as  a culinary  herb  and 
is  used  in  medicine. 

Sweet  Violet  ( Viola  odorata ) was  favored  by  old-time  gar- 
deners. The  flowers  are  used  candied,  in  making  syrup  of  violets, 
for  perfume,  and  for  coloring. 

More  than  seventy  varieties  of  herbs  are  represented — too  many 
for  the  best  appearance  of  the  exhibit  as  a whole.  Probably  there 
are  but  few  gardeners  whose  catholicity  of  culinary  taste  is  such 
that  they  would  want  to  grow  so  large  a number.  If  fewer  kinds 
were  planted  in  a garden  such  as  this  it  would,  of  course  permit 
a selection  of  kinds  that  would  not  obscure  the  design,  and  give 
room  to  grow  especially  favored  herbs  in  greater  Quantity.  Some 
of  the  plants  included  in  the  exhibit  are  there  only  because  it  was 
thought  desirable  for  educational  reasons  to  show  as  many  as  pos- 
sible of  the  commonly  grown  herbs.  It  is  recognized  that  such 
strong-growing  plants  as  lovage,  horseradish,  costmary,  tansy,  and 
a few  others  would  be  uncontrollable  in  a garden  of  this  kind. 
Limitations  of  space  prohibit  mention  of  more  than  a few  of  the 
herbs  exhibited.  Among  the  most  interesting  ones  are : 

Sweet  Flag  (Acorns  Calamus)  which  was  used  in  place  of 
rushes  as  a strewing  herb.  Mrs.  Grieve,  in  her  book,  “A  Modern 
Herbal”,  states  that  “The  floors  of  Norwich  Cathedral  until  quite 
recently  were  always  strewn  with  calamus  at  great  festivals”.  One 
of  the  charges  of  extravagance  brought  against  Cardinal  Wolsev 
was  his  custom  of  strewing  his  floors  with  rushes  brought  at  great 
expense  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  Calamus  rhizome  is  candied 
and  also  used  as  chewing  gum.  Extracts  from  it  are  used  in  medi- 
cine and  perfumery. 

Wormwood  (Artemisia  Absinthium ) was  used  as  a strewing 
herb,  as  an  ingredient  of  love  charms,  and  as  an  insect  repellent. 
It  is  used  in  medicine  and  also  in  making  liqueurs  such  as  absinthe. 

Ten  varieties  of  Mint  are  included.  The  use  of  mints  in  cooking, 
for  making  jelly,  for  flavoring  beverages  and  chewing  gum  is  well 
known.  Peppermint,  in  addition  to  its  use  for  flavoring,  is  impor- 
tant in  medicine.  In  times  past,  mints  were  used  as  strewing  herbs, 
and  Gerard  in  his  “Herball”  says,  “The  sauour  or  smell  of  the 
Water-Mint  reioyceth  the  heart  of  man,  for  which  cause  they  vse 
to  strew  it  in  chambers  and  places  of  recreation,  pleasure,  and  re- 
pose, and  where  feasts  and  banquets  are  made.”  Is  it  uncharitable 
to  suggest  that  odoriferous  strewing  herbs  were  favored  because 
their  scent  masked  other  less  desirable  odors  resulting  from  un- 
sanitary habits? 

With  regard  to  its  medicinal  properties  Gerard  says  of  mint  “It 
is  good  against  watering  eies.  and  all  manner  of  breakings  out  in 
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the  head  ...  it  is  a sure  remedie  for  childrens  sore  heads  . . . Tt 
is  applied  with  salt  to  the  bitings  of  mad  dogs.  It  will  not  suffer 
milke  to  cruddle  in  the  stomaeke  ( Pliny  addeth  to  wax  soure) 
therefore  it  is  put  in  Milke  that  is  drunke  for  feare  that  those  who 
hane  drunke  thereof  should  be  strangled.” 

Rue  ( Ruta  graveolens)  has  an  extremely  hitter  taste  and.  as  has 
well  been  said,  “hath  a very  strong  and  ranke  smell  . . .”  Its  odor 
is  so  powerful  and  its  taste  so  bitter  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  anyone  can  cat  it  with  pleasure:  and  vet  it  is  said  to  be  eaten 
still  in  salads.  Rue  had  the  reputation  of  being  able  to  ward  off 
all  kinds  of  ills — from  jail  fever  to  warts,  and  from  the  danger  of 
poisoning  to  “dim  eies”.  According  to  Gerard  : “.  . . a twelue  penny 
weight  of  the  seed  drunke  in  wine  is  a counterpoyson  against 
deadlv  medicines  or  the  poyson  of  Wolfs-bane,  Ixia.  Mushroms, 
or  Tode-stooles,  the  biting  of  Serpents,  stinging  of  Scorpions, 
spiders,  bees,  hornets,  and  wasps,  and  it  is  reported.  rpat  if  a man 
he  anointed  with  the  iuyee  of  the  Rue  these  will  not  hurt  him  . . .” 

Lavender  (Lavandula  spica)  was  formerly  used  as  a condiment, 
for  making  conserves,  and  is  still  valuable  in  medicine.  It  is  mostly 
used  nowadays  in  perfumery  and  in  potpourri  and  sachets.  The 
old  street  cries  included  lavender,  and  even  in  the  present  century 
the  writer  has  heard  in  London  the  cry  of : 

“Oh,  won’t  you  buy  my  sweet-scented  lavender? 

Sixteen  spikes  for  a penny ! 

If  you  buv  it  once,  you  will  buy  it  twice; 

It  makes  your  clothes  smell  very  nice.” 

Rosemary  ( Rosmarinus  officinalis ) is  a shrub  known,  by  name 
at  least,  to  almost  everyone  who  has  the  slightest  interest  in  plants. 
It  had  the  reputation  of  strengthening  the  memory,  hence  “rose- 
mary for  remembrance”.  According  to  the  old  writers  it  is  full  of 
virtues — its  leaves  placed  under  the  bed  prevent  the  sleeper  from 
having  evil  dreams  ; its  flowers  placed  among  clothes  and  books  pre- 
vents moths  from  destroying  them;  if  the  leaves  are  boiled  in  white 
wine  and  the  face  and  brows  washed  therewith  “thou  shalt  have 
a faire  face”;  and  the  odor  of  a box  made  of  the  wood  of  rosemary 
was  said  to  preserve  youth.  According  to  Culpeper  “The  dried 
leaves  shred  small  and  taken  in  a pipe  as  tobacco  is  taken  helps 
those  that  have  any  cough,  phthisic,  or  consumption,  by  warming 
and  drying  the  thin  distillations  which  cause  those  diseases.” 
Nowadays  the  leaves  are  used  for  flavoring  foods;  and  oil  distilled 
from  the  plants  is  used  in  hair  lotions,  liniments,  medicine  and 
perfumery.  Unfortunately  rosemary  is  not  quite  hardy  in  our 
locality  and  to  be  on  the  safe  side  it  is  necessary  to  carry  the 
old  plants  over  winter  in  a cool  greenhouse  or  coldframe,  or  to 
raise  new  plants  from  seeds  or  cuttings  each  year.  There  is  a super- 
stition that  it  grows  well  only  in  those  establishments  where  the 
woman  wears  the  breeches. 
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Those  who  travel  on  the  subway  do  not  have  to  be  told  that  the 
odor  of  Garlic  is  penetrating  and  persistent.  Garlic  ( Allium  sati- 
vum) was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  some  of  whom  attributed 
to  it  all  kinds  of  virtues,  while  some  considered  it  poisonous.  Ac- 
cording to  Mrs.  Grieve:  “As  an  antiseptic,  its  use  has  long  been 
recognized.  In  the  late  war  it  was  widely  employed  in  the  control 
of  suppuration  in  wounds.  The  raw  juice  is  expressed,  diluted 
with  water,  and  put  on  swabs  of  sterilized  Sphagnum  moss,  which 
are  applied  to  the  wound.  Where  this  treatment  has  been  given,  it 
has  been  proved  that  there  have  been  no  septic  results,  and  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  men  have  been  saved  by  its  use.” 

Garlic  is  used  largely  for  seasoning  and  it  may  also  be  con- 
sidered as  a food. 

Sweet-scented  Geraniums  (Pelargonium  spp.)  should  be  ac- 
corded a place  in  every  herb  garden  if  there  are  facilities  for  carry- 
ing the  plants  over  the  winter.  The  leaves  or  young  shoots  de- 
lightfully perfume  the  water  of  finger-bowls  and  one.  the  Rose 
Geranium,  is  widely  used  for  giving  flavor  and  perfume  to  apple 
jelly.  South  Africa  is  the  headquarters  for  the  genus  Pelargo- 
nium, which  contains  over  200  species  and  many  varieties  and  hy- 
brids. Only  a few  are  represented  in  the  exhibit,  but  they  in- 
clude such  interesting  ones  as:  Citronella  Geranium,  P.  crispum; 
Peppermint  Geranium,  P.  tomentosum ; Rose  Geranium,  P.  gravc- 
olens;  and  the  Apple  Geranium  which  is  thought  to  be  a variant 
of  the  the  Nutmeg  Geranium,  P.  odoratissimum. 

By  digging  in  old  books  and  herbals  one  can  find  interesting 
facts,  stories,  and  uses  for  practically  all  the  plants  to  which  the 
name  “herb”  in  its  restricted  sense  is  applied.  Because  of  their  in- 
terest and  because  some  are  beautiful  as  well  as  useful,  every  gar- 
den should  contain  at  least  a few  herbs. 


Montague  Free. 
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BROOKLYN  BOTANIC  CARDEN 

“For  the  Advancement  of  Botany  and  the  Service  of  the  City” 

For  the  Service  of  the  City  the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden  pro- 
vides the  following  educational  features  : 

1.  Gardens  Within  a Garden  (Plantations) 

Systematic  Section  (trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants 
arranged  according  to  orders  and  families) 

Local  Flora  Section  (Native  Wild  Flower  Garden) 

Japanese  Garden 

Rock  Garden 

Rose  Garden 

Iris  Garden 

Water  Gardens  (Lake,  Brook.  Swamp,  Bog,  Pools) 
Children’s  Garden 

Horticultural  Section,  including  a Wall  Garden 
Conservatory  Plaza  (Water  Lilies,  Herbaceous  Borders) 
Laboratory  Plaza  (Magnolias) 

Various  Horticultural  Collections,  as  for  example: 

Flowering  Cherries.  Plums,  Apples;  Lilacs;  Peonies; 
Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons  ; Hardy  Chrysanthemums  ; 
etc. 

Experimental  Garden  (Test  Garden  for  Beardless  Iris; 
Plant  Pathology  and  Plant  Breeding  Plots) 

These  plantations  are  open  free  to  the  public  dailv  from  8:00 
A.  M.  to  dusk;  on  Sundays  and  holidays  from  10  A.  M.  until 
dusk. 

2.  Conservatories  and  Instructional  Greenhouses 

A collection  of  tender  and  tropical  plants,  of  especial  in- 
terest to  students  of  nature  study  and  geography 
A range  of  three  greenhouses  for  the  practical  instruc- 
tion of  children  and  adults  in  plant  propagation 
The  conservatories  are  open  April  through  October  from 
10  A.  M.  to  4:30  P.  M.  (Sundays  2-4:30);  November 
through  March  from  10  A.  M.  to  4 P.  M.  (Sundays  2-4). 

3.  Herbarium  and  Library 

A collection  of  about  200.000  specimens  of  dried  plants, 
available  for  consultation  daily.  Specimens  may  he  sub- 
mitted for  identification. 

A reference  library  of  about  20  000  books  and  15.000 
pamphlets,  on  botany  and  related  subjects,  open  free  to  the 
public  daily. 
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4.  Lectures  and  Courses  of  Instruction 

Sixty-two  courses  of  instruction  are  offered  during  1937-8 
for  children  and  adults,  on  botany,  gardening,  and  nature 
study.  Prospectus  of  Courses  sent  on  request. 

For  the  Advancement  of  Botany  the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden 
sponsors : 

1.  Botanical  Research  by  members  of  the  staff  and  students,  in- 

cluding investigations  in  genetics  and  plant  breeding,  plant 
pathology,  systematic  botany,  physiology,  economic  botany, 
and  horticulture. 

2.  The  publication  of  botanical  periodicals,  both  technical  and 

popular,  as  follows : 

Ecology  (Quarterly);  Genetics  (Bi-monthly);  Brooklyn 
Botanic  Garden  Record  (Quarterly)  ; Leaflets  (Irregu- 
lar) ; Contributions  (Irregular)  ; Memoirs  (Irregular). 


How  to  Reach  The  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden 
By  Subway 

Take  B.M.T.  (Brighton  Line)  to  Prospect  Park  station.  Or 
take  I.R.T.  (Broadway-7th  Ave.  Line)  to  Eastern  Parkway- 
Brooklvn  Museum  station;  or  take  I.R.T.  (Lexington  Ave.  Line) 
to  Nevins  Street,  Brooklyn;  change  there  for  Broad way-7th  Ave. 
train  to  Eastern  Parkway-Brooklyn  Museum  station. 

By  Automobile 

From  North  Shore:  Northern  State  Parkway  and  Grand 
Central  Parkway  to  Eastern  Parkway.  Along  Eastern  Parkway 
to  Washington  Avenue  and  the  Brooklyn  Museum.  Turn  left  at 
Washington  Avenue  to  the  Botanic  Garden. 

From  South  Shore:  Sunrise  Highway  to  Liberty  Avenue, 
Eastern  Parkway  to  Washington  Avenue,  turn  left  to  the  Botanic 
Garden. 

From  Manhattan:  Over  Manhattan  Bridge,  along  Flatbush 
Avenue  to  Grand  Army  Plaza.  Turn  left  (east),  along  Eastern 
Parkway  to  Washington  Avenue,  then  right  (south). 
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HERB  GARDEN  NUMBER 


BROOKLYN  BOTANIC  GARDEN 

LEAFLETS 


Series  XXV  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. , September  21,  1938  No.  2-4 


THE  HERB  GARDEN 

OF  THE 

BROOKLYN  BOTANIC  GARDEN 

The  modern  herb  garden  is  something  more  than  a mere  collection  of  growing 
herbs,  in  some  degree  it  is  a living  representation,  or  rather  a reincarnation,  of 
gardens  of  ages  long  past,  and  so  is  fraught  with  memories  of 
The  Modern  old  Roman  gardens,  perhaps  even  of  Babylonian  gardens,  of  mon- 
Herb  Garden  astic  gardens  of  the  Middle  Ages,  of  Elizabethan  gardens,  or  of 
our  own  gardens  of  early  American  colonial  times.  It  calls  to 
mind  the  ancient  rhisotomoi  (root  gatherers,  literally,  root  cutters)oi  Theophrastus’ 
time;1  its  plants  may  be  lineal  descendants  of  the  sweet  smelling  “strewing  herbs” 
ot  the  Middle  Ages,  or  of  the  “simples”  used  by  our  forefathers  for  almost  any 
known  disease.  Visions  of  old  romances — of  lavender  and  old  lace,  of  “charming 
ladies  in  ruffs  and  farthingales”  and  gallants  in  rich  doublets  and  plumed  hats — 
“flash  upon  that  inward  eye”  as  we  tread  its  paths.  Such  associations  are  probably 
responsible,  in  part,  for  the  growing  popularity  of  the  present  day  herb  garden. 

According  to  botanical  definition  an  herb  is  a plant  which  has  no  wood  in  its 
structure.  This  makes  herbs  a very  large  class — from  grass  to  sun- 
Meaning  flowers — including  most  of  the  spring  wild  flowers,  the  fall  asters  and 

of  “Herb”  goldenrods,  in  fact,  all  flowering  plants  except  trees,  shrubs  and  woody 
vines. 

And  this,  generally,  is  the  Biblical  conception  of  the  “herbs  of  the  field.”  Thus : 
“And  God  said.  Behold,  I have  given  you  every  herb  bearing  seed  which  is  upon 
the  face  of  all  the  earth,  and  every  tree  ...”  2 Here  we  have  the  clear  distinction 
between  herbs  and  woody  plants,  which  obtains  usually  throughout  the  Bible. 

But  no  such  distinction  is  made  in  speaking  of  medicinal  herbs : although  the 
great  majority  of  them  are  herbs  in  the  botanical  sense,  some  of  them  are  woody. 

“The  collection  of  herbs  for  medicinal  use  dates  backward  to  remote 
Med:cinal  antiquity.  The  papyri  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  written  as  early  as  1600 
“Herbs”  B.  C.,  record  the  names  of  many  drugs  in  use  by  the  physicians  of  that 
period,  including  . . . cannabis  . . . opium  . . . juniper  . . . wormwood.”  3 

Aside  from  the  medicinal  connotation  of  the  term  “herb”  it  has  another  restricted 
meaning,  which  is  in  common  usage,  and  applies  to  plants  used  in  cooking,  flavor- 
ing, etc.,  as,  for  example,  basil,  thyme,  and  mint. 

The  Herb  Garden  at  the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden  contains  a collection  of 
plants  which  accord  with  the  last  two  more  special  meanings  of  the  term  “herb.” 

This  garden  is  located  at  the  northeastern  corner  of  the 
Tbe  Herb  Garden  Botanic  Garden  and  is  best  reached  via  the  North  Wash- 

at  the  Brooklyn  ington  Avenue  gate,  i.e.,  the  Washington  Avenue  entrance 

Botanic  Garden  near  President  Street.  The  Herb  Garden  is  a plot  about 

60  x 100  feet,  and  was  constructed  in  part  with  the  help  of 
W.P.A.  labor.  Part  of  the  funds  for  its  construction  were  supplied  by  the  Woman’s 
Auxiliary  of  the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden. 

1 Kerner,  A.  and  F.  W.  Oliver.  The  natural  history  of  plants.  Vo.  1,  part  1, 
pp.  2,  3.  New  York.  (No  date). 

2 Genesis  i : 2 9. 

3 Toungken,  H.  W.  Textbook  of  Pharmacognosy.  3rd  ed.  Philadelphia,  1930. 
p.  13. 
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1.  Medicinal  Plants.  The  number  of  plants  or  plant  derivatives  considered  im- 
portant in  the  best  medical  and  pharmaceutical  practice,  in  America  as  elsewhere, 
has  greatly  changed  during  the  past  fifty  years,  with  the  ad- 
How  the  Plants  vent  of  “biologicals”  (glandular  secretions,  serums,  vaccines, 
Were  Chosen  and  other  products  of  animal  origin).  Many  plants  in  the  old 
United  States  “materia  medica”  (in  the  pharmacopoeia)  are  no 
longer  prescribed.  In  order  that  the  plants  in  our  medicinal  garden  might  in 
general  reflect  the  best  current  practice  in  this  country,  an  advisory  committee  was 
appointed,  comprising  both  physicians  and  pharmacists.  Each  member  of  the  com- 
mittee was  given  a rather  full  list  of  some  500  medicinal  plants  (herbs,  trees,  and 
shrubs)  and  asked  to  indicate  their  relative  importance  in  current  practice  by  plac- 
ing opposite  each  name  on  the  list  the  number  1,  2,  or  3.  There  was  fairly  general 
agreement  among  the  members  of  the  Committee,  and  the  plants  in  the  Brooklyn 
Garden  comprise  about  52  from  List  1,  about  31  from  List  2,  and  only  14  from  List 
3,  the  latter  largely  chosen  because  they  are  well  known  popularly  and  would  prob- 
ably be  looked  for  in  the  garden  by  laymen.  The  total  number  is  about  97  herbs, 
and  a very  much  smaller  number  of  trees  and  shrubs  (about  15).  The  following 
are  the  members  of  the 

Advisory  Committee  on  Medicinal  Plants 


Dr.  Frederick  Schroeder,  Chairman,  representing  Long  Island  College  of  Medi- 
cine and  Kings  County  Medical  Society ; Dr.  Charles  W.  Ballard,  College  of  Phar- 
macy of  Columbia  University;  Dr.  Ralph  H.  Cheney,  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden 
and  Brooklyn  College  of  Pharmacy ; Dr.  William  Mansfield,  Albany  College  of 
Pharmacy  of  Union  Universtiy ; Dr.  Erwin  E.  Nelson,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture;  Mr.  F.  W.  Nitardy,  representing  E.  R.  Squibb  & Sons,  New  York; 
Dr.  George  B.  Wallace,  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine;  Dr.  Frederick  J. 
Wulling,  College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

2.  Culinary  Plants.  The  plants  for  the  Culinary  Plant  Garden  were  also  chosen 
by  an  advisory  committee  composed  of  ladies  known  to  be  actively  interested  in 
this  subject,  having  herb  gardens  of  their  own,  or  being  officers  in  herb  societies. 
They  were  supplied  with  a preliminary  list  and  asked  to  designate  the  plants  by  the 
numbers  1,  2,  and  3,  according  to  their  present  culinary  importance;  also  to  suggest 
other  plants.  The  plants  in  the  Brooklyn  Garden  are  largely  restricted  to  those 
designated  as  first  choice  by  the  members  of  the  Committee,  to  the  total  number  of 
about  65.  The  following  are  the  members  of  the 

Advisory  Committee  on  Culinary  Plants 


Mrs.  Helen  Morgenthau  Fox,  Chairman,  representing  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety of  New  York;  Mrs.  Jay  Clark,  Jr.,  Woman’s  National  Farm  and  Garden  As- 
sociation; Mrs.  Charles  Doscher,  Federated  Garden  Clubs  of  New  York  State; 
Mrs.  Alfred  Kay,  Garden  Club  of  America;  Mrs.  Hollis  Webster,  The  Herb  So- 
ciety of  America. 

The  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden  is  under  very  great  obligations  to  the  members 
of  these  two  committees  for  their  interest  and  cooperation. 

Since  culinary  herbs  were  much  in  use  in  mediaeval  times,  some  of  them  are 
T,  r , PI  displayed  in  “knots”, i i.e.,  symmetrical  patterns,  which 

Our  Herb  Garden  were  prominent  features  of  the  gardens  of  the  16th 
Century. 

One  of  the  knots  used  (west)  is  an  adaptation  of  a very  elaborate  late  16th 
Century  design  taken  from  a figure  attributed  to  Thomas  Hill  (Dydymus  Moun- 
taine)  in  “Mediaeval  Gardens”  by  Sir  Frank  Crisp.4 5 6  The  other  knot  (east)  was 
taken  without  change  from  the  same  source. 

In  the  west  knot  the  lines  forming  the  pattern  are  made  of  germander,  formerly 
used  as  a strewing  herb ;®  Roman  wormwood,  grown  for  its  aromatic,  feathery 
foliage ; and  sweet  violet,  the  flowers  of  which  are  used,  candied,  in  making  syrup 
of  violets,  etc.  The  interspaces  are  sparsely  planted  (so  as  not  to  obscure  the  de- 
sign of  the  knot)  with  such  herbs  as  chamomile,  tansy,  borage,  wintergreen,  chives, 
and  rue. 


4 Free,  Montague.  Exhibit  of  a knot  garden  with  herbs.  Brooklyn  Bot.  Gard. 
Leaflets,  Series  XXV,  No.  1.  1938. 

5 Crisp,  Frank.  Mediaeval  Gardens.  Ed.  by  Catherine  Childs  Paterson,  2 
vols.  London,  1924. 

6 See  note  24,  p.  11. 
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In  the  east  knot,  thyme,  lavender-cotton,  germander,  and  Roman  Wormwood 
are  used  in  making  the  design.  The  interspaces  are  planted  with  various  mints  and 
thymes,  together  with  rosemary,  lavender,  horehound,  hyssop,  balm,  clary,  and  sev- 
eral other  herbs. 

In  the  long  bed  to  the  south  of  the  knots,  herbs  such  as  basil,  caraway,  coriander, 
dill,  fennel,  parsley,  chervil,  etc.,  are  displayed  in  rows,  in  much  the  same  way  as 
they  might  be  planted  in  the  kitchen  garden.  In  this  bed  there  are  also  several 
varieties  of  sweet-scented  geraniums  used  for  flavoring  and  in  finger  bowls.  Sur- 
rounding the  culinary  herbs  on  three  sides  are  beds  devoted  to  medicinal  plants.  It 
will  be  noticed  that,  in  a number  of  cases,  the  same  species  is  used  both  in  cooking 
and  in  medicine. 

Space  is  also  provided  for  a few  poisonous  plants  not  used  medicinally  nor,  it 
goes  without  saying,  in  cooking. 


LIST  OF  MEDICINAL  HERBS  7 


List8  Scientific  Name 

Common  Name 

Native 

Chief  use 

Country 

1 

Aconitum  Napellus 

Aconite 

Eu.,  Asia 

Cardiac 

depressant 

2 

Acorus  Calamus 

Sweet  Flag 

N.  Hem. 

Carminative 

i 

Aloe  vera 

Curacao  Aloes 

W.  Indies 

Purgative 

l 

Althaea  officinalis 

Marsh  Mallow 

Europe 

Demulcent 

Amomum  Cardamon 

Cardamon  substitute 

E.  Indies 

Carminative 

3 

Anchusa  officinalis 

Alkanet ; Bugloss 

Europe 

Emollient  ;9 
vermicide 

2 

Angelica 

Angelica 

Eu.,  Asia 

Stimulating 

Archangelica 

expectorant 

2 

Anthemis  nobilis 

Chamomile  substitute 

Europe 

Aromatic 

bitter 

1 

Artemisia 

Wormwood 

Eu.,  Asia,  and 

Aromatic 

absinthium 

N.  Africa 

bitter  and 
diaphoretic 

2 

Asclepias  tuberosa 

Butterfly  Weed 

Me.-Fla.,  Ariz. 

Diaphoretic 
and  diuretic 

1 

Atropa  Belladonna 

Belladonna 

Eu.,  Asia 

Anodyne 

2 

A vena  sativa 

Oat 

Eu.,  Asia 

Nutrient  and 
demulcent 

1 

Brassica  nigra 

Black  Mustard 

Eu.,  Asia 

Rubefacient, 
condiment  and 
emetic 

2 

Bryonia  dioica 

Bryony 

Europe 

Cathartic  and 
diuretic 

Buxus  sempervirens 

Boxwood 

Eu.,  Asia  and 

Adulterant  of 

N.  Africa 

Pomegranate 

2 

Calendula  officinalis 

Pot  Marigold 

S.  Eu. 

Vulnerary 

1 

Cannabis  sativa 

Hemp 

Asia 

Analgesic, 
narcotic  and 
delirifacient 

1 

Carica  Papaya 

Papaya 

Trop.  Amer. 

Digestant 

2 

Carthamus  tinctorius 

False  Saffron 

India 

Substitute  for 
saffron 

1 

Carum  Carvi 

Caraway 

Eu.,  Asia 

Stimulant, 
carminative, 
and  adulterant 

1 

Chenopodium 
ambrosioides  var. 

Wormseed 

Trop.  Amer. 
(Nat.  in  U.S.) 

Anthelmintic 

anthelminticum 

2 

Chionanthus 

Fringe-Tree 

SE.  U.S.  to 

Tonic,  diuret- 

virginica 

Pa.  and  N.  J. 

ic,  and  aper- 
ient 

7 Some  of  these,  such  as  the  shrubby  Juniperus  and  Viburnums,  are  not  herbs 
in  the  strict  botanical  sense,  and  yet  fall  into  the  category  of  medicinal  herbs. 

8 See  p.  2. 

9 Culpeper’s  Complete  Herbal.  London,  1816.  p.  3. 
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List  Scientific  Name 

3 Chrysanthemum  Bal- 
samita  10 
(Tanacetum 
balsamitum) 

2 Chrysanthemum 
Parthenium 

2 Cimicifuga  racemosa 
1 Citrus  sinensis 

1 Conium  maculatum 

1 Convallaria  majalis 

1 Coriandrum  sativum 

2 Cucurbita  Pepo 

2 Cytisus  scoparius 

1 Datura  Stramonium 


3 Delphinium  Ajacis 

1 Digitalis  purpurea 

2 Ecballium  Elaterium 
1 Ephedra  equisetina 

1 Eucalyptus  globulus 


2 Euonymus 
atropurpureus 

2 Eupatorium 
perfoliatum 

2 Eupatorium 
purpureum 

Ficus  carica 

1 Foeniculum 
vulgare 

1 Gossvpium 
herbaceum 

1 Glycyrrhiza  glabra 


2 Helianthus  annuus 
1 Humulus  Lupulus 

1 Hyoscyamus  niger 

2 Inula  Helenium 


Common  Name 

Native 

Country 

Chief  Use 

Costmary 

W.  Asia 

Astringent, 

antiseptic, 

aperient 

Feverfew 

Eu.,  Asia 

Stimulant  and 
tonic 

Black  Cohosh 

E.  U.  S. 

Antirheumatic 

Orange 

N.  India 

Flavoring 

agent 

Poison  Hemlock 

Eu.,  Asia 

Motor  de- 
pressant 

Lily-of-the-valley 

Eu.,  Asia;  E. 
N.  Amer. 

Cardiac  stim- 
ulant 

Coriander 

S.  Eu. 

Aromatic 

stimulant 

Pumpkin 

Trop.  Amer. 

Taenifuge 

Scotch  Broom 

Eu.,  W.  Asia 

Diuretic  in 
dropsy 

Jimson-Weed 

Asia 

Chiefly  as 
remedy  in 
asthma 

Rocket  Larkspur 

S.  Eu. 

Parasiticide  in 
pediculosis 

Foxglove 

W.  Eu. 

Cardiac  stimu- 
lant 

Squirting  Cucumber 

Medit.  Region 

Hvdragogue 

cathartic 

Ephedra 

Asia 

Vaso-con- 

strictor 

Blue  Gum 

Australia  and 
Tasmania 

Carminative, 

expectorant, 

etc. 

Wahoo 

Ont.-Fla.  and 
Mont. 

Cholagogue 

cathartic 

Boneset 

E.  N.  A. 

Diaphoretic 

Joe-Pye  Weed 

E.  N.  A. 

Diuretic,  as- 
tringent, tonic 
etc. 

Fig 

Medit.  Region 

Laxative  and 
nutrient 

Fennel 

S.  Eu.  and 

Asia  Minor 

Carminative 
galactagogue, 
and  condiment 

Levant  Cotton 

Asia  Minor 

Surgical 

dressing 

Licorice 

Eu.,  Asia 

Demulcent, 
expectorant, 
and  flavoring 
agent 

Sunflower 

Minn., -Wash., 
Calif. 

Seeds  for  diu- 
retic and  ex- 
pectorant 11 

Hop 

N.  A.,  Eu., 
and  Asia. 

Calmative, 

stomachic, 

tonic 

Henbane 

Eu.,  Asia 

Antispasmodic 
and  somnifa- 
cient 

Elecampane 

Eu.,  Asia 

Antiseptic 

in  Fox,  Helen  Morgenthau.  Gardening'  with  herbs,  pp.  128,  129.  N.  Y.  1936. 
11  Grieve,  Mrs.  M.  A modern  herbal,  Vol.  2.  p.  787.  London.  1931. 
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List  Scientific  Name 

Common  Name 

Native 

Chief  Use 

Country 

2 

Iris  florentina 

Iris  ("orris”  root) 

Medit.  Region 

Ingredient  of 
dentifrices 
and  sacnets 

3 

Iris  Pseudacorus 

Iris 

Eu.,  N.  Air., 

Cathartic 

Iris  versicolor 

Blue  Flag 

A SI  cl 

E.  N.  A. 

Cathartic  and 
diuretic 

2 

Juglans  cinerea 

Butternut 

E.  N.  A. 

Cathartic 

1 

Jumperus  communis 

juniper 

N.  A.,  Eu., 

Asia,  N.  Afr. 

Diuretic 

2 

Juniperus  Sabina 

Savin 

Eu.,  Asia 

Emmenagogue 

1 

Lavandula  spica 

Lavender 

Medit.  Region 

Stimulant  and 
for  perfume 

1 

Linum  usitatissimum 

Flax 

Asia  ? 

Demulcent 

1 

Marrubium  vulgare 

Horehound 

Eu.,  Asia 

Bitter  tonicand 
expectorant 

2 

Matricaria 

Chamomilla 

Wild  Chamomile 

Eu.,  Asia 

Aromatic 

bitter 

2 

Melilotus  officinalis 

Yellow  Melilot 

Europe 

Emollient 

2 

Menispermum 

canadense 

Moonseed 

E.  N.  A. 

Tonic,  alter- 
ative, and 
diuretic 

1 

Mentha  piperita 

Peppermint 

Europe 

Carminative 
and  flavoring 
agent 

1 

Mentha  spicata 

Spearmint 

Europe 

Carminative 
and  flavoring 
agent 

1 

Nepeta  Cataria 

Catnip 

Europe 

Carminative 
and  stimulant 

1 

Nicotiana  Tabacum 

Tobacco 

Trop.  Amer. 

Sedative,  diu- 
retic, expecto- 
rant 

1 

Papaver  somniferum 

Opium  Poppy 

Asia 

Analgesic, 

somnifacient 

1 

Phytolacca  decandra 

Pokeweed 

E.  N.  A. 

Alterative  and 
emetic 

1 

Pimpinella  Anisum 

Anise 

Greece  to 

Egypt 

Stimulant, 
carminative 
and  flavoring 
agent 

1 

Piper  nigrum 

Pepper 

Old  World 
tropics 

Stimulant, 

carminative 

3 

Plantago  Psyllium 

Psyllium 

S.  Eu.,  and 
Barbarv  States 

Demulcent 
and  emollient 

1 

Podophyllum 

peltatum 

May-Apple 

E.  N.  A. 

Cholagogue 

cathartic 

1 

Punica  granatum 

Pomegranate 

India 

Taenifuge 

1 

Rhamnus  Frangula 

Alder  Buckthorn 

Eu.,  and  W. 
Asia 

Tonic-laxative 

1 

Rhamnus  Purshiana 

Cascara  Sagrada 

Pacific  Coast 
Reg.  of  N.  A. 

Tonic-laxative 

1 

Rheum  palmatum 

Shensi  Rhubarb 

N.  E.  Asia 

Bitter  and 
laxative 

1 

Ricinus  communis 

Castor-Bean 

India 

Purgative  and 
lubricant 

2 

Rosmarinus 

officinalis 

Rosemary 

Medit.  Region 

Stimulant,  car- 
minative and 
diaphoretic 

2 

Rumex  crispus 

Dock 

Europe 

Laxative, 
stomachic  and 
tonic 
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st  Scientific  Name 

Common  Name 

Native 

Country 

Chief  Use 

Salvia  officinalis 

Sage 

Medit.  Region 

i Carminative, 
condiment,  and 
in  hair  dressing 

Sambucus  canadensis 

Common  Elder 

N.  A. 

Diaphoretic 
and  stimulant 

Saponaria 

Bouncing  Bet 

Cent,  and  S. 

Tonic,  dia- 

officinalis 

Europe 

phoretic  and 
alterative 

Solanum  Dulcamara 

Bitter-sweet 

Europe 

Alterative  and 
resolvent 

Tanacetum  vulgare 

Tansy 

Europe 

E m m e n a - 
gogue,  anthel- 
m i n t i c and 
bitter 

Thymus  vulgaris 

Thyme 

S.  Europe 

Antispasmodic 
& carminative 

Valeriana  officinalis 

Valerian 

Eu.,  Asia 

Calmative  and 
carminative 

Verbascum  Thapsus 

Mullein 

Eu..  Asia 

Demulcent 

Viburnum 

prunifolium 

Black-Haw 

E.  U.  S. 

Uterine  seda- 
tive and  tonic 

Viburnum  Opulus 

Cranberry  Bush 

S.  Canada 

Antispasmod- 

var.  americanum 

and  N.  U.  S. 

i c , uterine 
sedative  and 
tonic 

Zea  Mays 

Indian  Corn 

Trop.  Amer. 

Styles  and 
stigmas  used 
as  diuretic 

Zingiber  officinale 

Ginger 

S.  Asia. 

Condiment, 
carminative 
and  stimulant 

LIST  OF  CULINARY  HERBS  12 

Scientific  Name 

Common  Name 

Native 

Country 

Chief  Use 

Acorus  Calamus 

Sweet  Flag 

N.  A.,  Eu., 
Asia 

Thin  slices  of 
rootstock  can- 
died, used  as 
bon  bons 

Allium  sativum 

Onion 

S.  Eu. 

Seasoning 

agent 

Allium 

Chives 

Eu.,  Asia,  and 

schoenoprasum 

N.  A. 

Flavoring, 
chiefly  in 
salads 

Anethum 

(Peucedanum) 

graveolens 

Dill 

Medit.  Region 

i Flavoring  for 
pickles  and 
soups.  Used 
for  “meetin’ 
seed”13 

12  Cf.  note  7,  p.  3. 

13  “In  the  herb  pardon  fof  old  New  England  times']  grew  three  free-growing 
plants,  all  three  called  indifferently  in  country  tongue,  ‘meetin’  seed.’  They  were 
Fennel.  Dill,  and  Caraway,  and  similar  in  growth  and  seed.  Their  name  was 
given  because,  in  summer  days  of  years  gone  by,  nearly  every  woman  and  child 
carried  to  ‘meeting’  on  Sundays,  hunches  of  the  ripe  seeds  of  one  or  all  of 
these  three  plants,  to  nibble  throughout  the  long  prayers  and  sermon."  Earle, 
Alice  Morse.  Old  time  gardens.  New  York,  1902.  pp.  341-342. 
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Scientific  Name 

Common  Name 

Native 

Country 

Chief  Use 

Anthemis  nobilis 

Chamomile 

Europe 

Used  for  bor- 
ders or  for 
planting  walks 
on  account  of 
perfume ; fla- 
voring sherry ; 
strewing  herb 

Anthriscus 

Chervil 

Caucasus,  S. 

In  salads ; con- 

cere  folium 

Russia  and  W. 
Asia 

dimentinsoup ; 
pot-herb ; sea- 
soning (like 
parsley) 

Artemisia  absinthium 

Wormwood 

Eu.,  Asia,  and 

N.  Africa 

Flavoring 
agent 14 

Artemisia  ponticum 

Roman  W ormwood 

S.  Europe 

In  making  wine 
“Vermouth” 

Artemisia  abrotanum 

Southernwood 

S.  Europe 

To  keep  away 
moths  and 
ants;  also  (in 
Italy)  for 
stuffing  geese ; 
tea  substitute. 

Artemisia 

Dracunculus 

Tarragon 

Eu.,  Asia 

In  salads ; for 
seasoning ; for 
making  tarra- 
gon vinegar. 

Asperula  odorata 

Woodruff 

Eu.,  and 

Orient 

To  flavor  wine. 
To  keep  out 
insects.  Strew- 
i n g herb.  In 
perfume.  In 
snuff ; in  pot- 
pourri. Stuff- 
ing beds. 

Borago  officinalis 

Borage 

Eu.,  and  N. 

Afr. 

Pot-herb.  In 
salads.  To  flav- 
o r drinks. 
Flowers  can- 
died. 

Carum  Carvi 

Caraway 

Eu.,  Asia 

Flavoring. 
Seeds  in  cook- 
ies, cakes  and 
bread. 

Cochlcaria 

Armoracia 

Horseradish 

Europe 

Condiment 

Coriandrum  sativum 

Coriander 

Medit.  and 
Caucasus  Reg. 

Leaves:  In 
soup  and  salad. 
“Seeds”  (fruits 
really)  as  con- 
diment, in  can- 
dy, to  flavor 
liquors  ; in 
bread. 

14  “The  ancients  liked 

its  flavor  in  their  wine 

as  many  people 

still  like  ver- 

mouth,  one  of  its  infusions.  In  Shakespeare’s  time  people  hung  up  sprays  of 
wormwood  to  drive  away  moths  and  fleas. 

‘Whose  chamber  is  swept  and  wormwood  is  thrown 
No  flea  for  his  life  dare  abide  to  be  known.’ 

Wormwood  was  also  kept  in  drawers  and  closets.  To  dream  of  the  plant  was 
of  good  augury:  happiness  and  domestic  enjoyment  were  supposed  to  result.”* 
Esther  Singleton.  The  Shakespeare  Garden,  London,  1922.  p.  248. 
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Scientific  Name 

Common  Name 

Native 

Country 

Chief  Use 

Cuminum  cyminum 

Cumin 

N.  E.  Africa 

Adulterant  of 
Caraway.  As 
spice  in  the 
13th  and  14th 
centuries.  Fla- 
vor liquor, 
cheese,  bread, 
sauerkraut. 

Foeniculum  vulgare 

Fennel 

S.  Eu.,  and 

Asia  Minor 

‘ ‘ M e e t i n ’ 
seed”  13 
Flavoring  and 
garnishing.15 

Gaultheria 

procumbens 

Wintergreen 

E.  N.  A. 

Flavoring 

agent 

Hibiscus  Sabdariffa 

Jamaica  Sorrel 

Old  World 
Tropics 

Fleshy  calyx 
makes  sauce  or 
jelly,  like  cran- 
berries,  or 
cooling  acid 
drink. 

Hyssopus  officinalis 

Hyssop 

S.  Eu. 

For  broths  and 
deco  c t i o n s , 
(and  salads). 
Condiment.  In 
making  liquors. 
Tea.  Perfume. 

Lavandula  vera 

Lavender 

Medit.  Region 

Flowers  for 
perfume,  and 
sweets.  Leaves 
for  flavoring. 
“Meetin’  seed.” 
13  S e e d s for 
flavoring  can- 
dy. Leaf-stalks 
and  stems 
for  salad 
(bleached) . 

Levisticum  officinale 

Lovage 

S.  Europe 

Majorana  hortensis 

Sweet  Marjoram 

Eu.,  N.  Afr. 
and  Asia 

Pot-herb  and 
for  salads. 
Also  for  poul- 
try seasoning. 

Marrubium  vulgare 

Horehound 

Eu.,  Asia 

To  make  hore- 
hound beer  in 
Norfolk,  Eng. 

Matricaria 

Chamomilla 

German  Chamomile 

Eu.,  W.  Asia 

Oil  used  in 
perfume,  and 
in  platinum 
coating  put  on 
glass  and  por- 
celain. 

Melissa  officinalis 

Balm 

S.  Eu. 

Perfume.1*5  In 
salads.  For 
tea. 

15  “Fenoll  is  of  groat  use-  to  trimmo  up  and  strowe  upon  fish,  as  also  to  boile 
or  put  among  fish  of  diuors  sorts.  . . . The  seed  also  is  much  used  to  be  put 
into  Pippin  pies  and  diners  other  such  baked  fruits,  as  also  into  bread  to  give 
it  the  better  rellish.”  Parkinson,  John.  Paradisi  in  sole,  paradisus  terrestris. 
London,  1B29.  p.  492. 

10  “The  several  chairs  of  order  look  you  scour 

With  juice  of  balm  and  every  precious  flower". 

From  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor;  Act  V,  Scene  V. 
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Scientific  Name 

Common  Name 

Native 

Country 

Chief  Use 

Mentha  cardiaca  17 

Old  World 

Flavoring 

Mentha  citrata 

Bergamot  Mint 

Europe 

Flavoring, 

perfumes. 

Mentha  citrata 

Old  World 

Flavoring 

variegata 

Mentha  piperita 

Peppermint 

Europe 

For  tea.  For 
flavoring  con- 
confectionery. 

Mentha  rotundifolia 

Apple  Mint 

Europe 

Flavoring  and 

garnishing 

drinks. 

Mentha  spicata 
(viridis) 

Spearmint 

Eu.,  Asia 

For  mint 
sauce ; flavor- 
ing drinks, 
cake,  and  can- 
dy. As  tea. 

Mentha  spicata  var. 

Anise-scented  Mint 

Old  World 

Flavoring 

anisatus 

Mentha  spicata  var. 

Old  World 

Flavoring 

crispa 

Mentha  sylvestris 

Horsemint 

Old  World 

Flavoring 

Monarda  fistulosa 

Wild  Bergamot 

N.  A. 

Tea 

Nepeta  Cataria 

Catnip 

Eu.,  Orient 

Cat’s  delight ; 
seasoning  (in 
France) . 

Nepeta  hederacea 

Field  Balm 

Eu.,  Asia 

Used  in  Wales 
for  flavoring 
ale.  Called 
“ale-hoof.” 

Ocimum  basilicum 

Basil 

Trop.  Asia, 
Afr..  Pac.  Isl. 

For  perfume; 
seasoning 

Pelargonium 

Crowfoot  Geranium 

C.  of  G.  Hope 

radula  18 

Pelargonium 
limoneum  79 

Lemon  Geranium 

C.  of  G.  Hope 

Garnishing  fin- 
ger bowls. 

Pelargonium 

Citronella  Geranium 

C.  of  G.  Hope 

c^:spum  20 

Pelargonium 

graveolens 

Rose  Geranium 

C.  of  G.  Hope 

Flavoring, 

garnishing 

Petroselinum 

hortense 

Parsley 

Medit.  Region 

Garnish  used 
in  cooking 
meat. 

Pimpinella  Anisum 

Anise 

Asia  Minor, 
Greece,  Egypt 

Flavoring 

17  So  many  species  and  varieties  of  Mentha  are  rarely,  if  ever,  found  in  an 
herb  garden.  Th»  two  common  soi°cies  are,  of  course,  M.  spicotn,  the  spearmint, 
which  is  the  kind  usually  found  in  the  markets  as  the  foundation  of  ‘‘mint 
sauce”,  and  M.  piperita,  peppermint,  used  principally  in  flavoring:  confectionery. 
Miss  Sinsdeton  quotes  Ppelrinson  as  savins:  ‘‘It  fmintl  is  used  to  be  boiled 
with  mackerel  and  other  fish.  Being-  dried,  it  is  often  and  much  used  with 
pennyroyal  to  put  into  puddings,  as  also  among  pease  that  are  boiled  for  pot- 
tasre.”  l.c.  p.  233.  Miss  Singleton  savs  further:  “In  Elizabethan  days  it  was  the 
custom  to  strew  churches  with  mint.”  1.  c.  p.  233.  Probably  the  species  referred 
to  here  was  spicata  or  viritlis,  commonly  known  as  "spearmint.” 

18  Does  not  appear  to  be  in  the  trade  in  a pure  form,  but  the  narrow-leaved 
rose  geraniums  are  probably  hybrids  between  this  and  I’,  graveolens.  Bailey’s 
Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture.  Vol.  5,  p.  2533. 

19  A garden  hybrid,  P.  crispurn  probably  being  one  of  its  parents.  Has  lemon 
or  balm  scent. 

20  Lemon-scented  foilage.  Probably  not  in  general  cultivation  now  in  a pure 
form.  Variable  in  the  wild. 
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Scientific  Name 

Common  Name 

Native 

country 

Chief  Use 

Rumex  acetosa 

Garden  Sorrel 

Europe 

Acid  flavor 
used  in  salads, 
fricassees  and 
soups. 

Ruta  graveolens 

Rue 

S.  Europe 

An  old  “sim- 
ple”. See  Sing- 
gleton  l.c.  p. 
229  ff. 

Rosmarinus 

officinalis 

Rosemary 

Medit.  Region 

A strewing 
herb,  garnish, 
and  for  flavor- 
ing.21 

Satureia  montana 
Satureia  hortensis 
(Thymus  serpyllum 
hortense) 

Winter  Savory 
Summer  Savory 

Europe 

Seasoning  22 
Flavoring  for 
soups 

Salvia  officinalis 

Sage 

Medit.  Region 

For  poultry 
stuffing,  used 
in  sausages 
and  cheese.23 

Salvia  sclarea 

Clary 

Syria,  Italy 

S.  France 
Switzerland 

Used  instead 
of  hops  for 
wine  and  beer. 

Sesamum  orientale 

Sesame 

Trop.,  S.  Afr., 
E.  Asia 

0 i 1 used  in 
cooking  in 
place  of  olive 
oil. 

Leaves  used  in 
salad;  sup- 
posed to  con- 
vey cucumber 
taste. 

Sanguisorba  minor 

Burnet 

Eu.,  Asia 

Santolina 

Chamaecyparissus 

Lavender-Cotton 

Europe 

Used  in  Eliza- 
b e t h a n knot 
gardens  for 
the  lines  of 
the  “knot” ; in 
perfume. 

Tanacetum  vulgare 

Tansy 

Europe 

Used  as  a dec- 
oration at  fun- 
erals ; as  a fla- 
voring of  the 
“Fast  day  pud- 
ding”, in  cakes, 
for  bitters,  etc. 

21  ‘‘Rosemary  was  used  [in  mediaeval  times]  profusely  at  wedding's  among  the 
decorations  and  the  strewings  on  the  floor.  . . . Rosemary  also  garlanded  that 
most  important  dish  of  ceremony — the  boar’s  head  which  the  butler  (or  sewer) 
bore  into  the  hall  of  great  houses  and  famous  institutions  like  the  colleges  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  the  City  Companies,  on  a silver  dish.  . . . The  leaves 
were  used  as  a flavor  in  cooking  (just  as  the  Italians  use  it  today.)  Placed  in 
chests  and  wardrobes,  rosemary  preserved  clothing  from  insidious  moth.  In 
the  old  song, 

Rosemary  is  for  remembrance 
Between  us  day  and  night 
Wishing  that  I might  always  have 
You  present  in  my  sight.” 

Singleton,  l.c.  pp.  225,  226. 

22  Mentioned  in  Anglo-Saxon  recipes  on  “savorie”.  . . . ‘‘The  Winter  Savory 
is  used  as  a condiment  and  sauce  to  meat,  to  put  into  puddings,  sausages  and 
such-like  kinds  of  meat.  . . . Some  do  use  the  powder  of  the  herb  dried  to 
mix  with  grated  bread  to  bread  their  meat,  be  it  fish  or  flesh,  to  give  it  the 
quicker  relish."  Singleton,  l.c.  p.  242. 

23  ‘‘Sage  has  never  lost  its  established  place  as  a flavoring  for  the  stuffing 
for  ducks,  geese,  and  for  sausages;  but  its  universal  employment  as  a flavor- 
ing for  sage  cheese  is  nearly  obsolete."  Earle,  l.c.  p.  125. 
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Scientific  Name 

Common  Name 

Native 

Country 

Chief  Use 

Tanacetum 
( Chrysanthemum) 
balsamita 

Costmary 

W.  Asia 

Dried  leaves 
make  good  tea, 
also  used  as  a 
condiment. 

Teucrium 

Chamaedrys 

Thymus  brittanica 
Thymus  sp.  varieg. 

Germander 

Europe 

Old  World 

Old  World 

Used  for  the 
lines  in  bord- 
ers  of  the 
Elizabethan 
“knots”,  and 
for  strewing 
herb.24 

Thymus  nitidus 

Old  World 

Th'Iov  Girincr 

Thymus  azorictis 

Mother  of  Thyme. 

Azores 

i idvui  111^4 

Thymus  Herba- 
barona 

Caraway-scented 

Thyme 

Corsica 

Thymus  vulgaris 

Common  Thyme 

S.  Eu.,  Cors- 

Valuable for 

ica,  Balearic 
Is. 

flavoring  in 
cooking.25 

Also  a strew- 
ing herb.24 

Viola  odorata 

Sweet  Violet  Eu.,  Afr.  and 

Asia 

POISONOUS  PLANTS 

For  garnish ; 
in  salads : and 
(the  flowers) 
candied.26 

In  Addition 

to  Those  Occurring  in 

the  Medicinal  Section 

Scientific  Name 

Common  Name 

Native 

Country 

How  Poison- 
ing Occurs 

Taxus  cuspidata 

Japanese  Yew 

Japan.  Korea, 
Manchuria 

By  eating  (any 
part  but  rice 
seed  cover.27 

Ranunculus  acris 

Tall  Buttercup 

Europe 

By  eating 

( fresh)byrub- 
bing — blister 


21  “The  custom  of  strewing-  rushes  (various  species  of  .Tnncus)  on  the  floor, 
was  very  general  fin  England]  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Frequent  notes  of  pay- 
ment for  rushes  occur  in  the  royal  accounts,  such  as  in  10th  of  Henry  III., 
1226,  ‘12  d.  for  hay  and  rushes  for  the  Baron’s  chamber’,  and  in  the  Household 
Rolls  of  Sir  John  Howaid.  1464,  item,  ‘paid  to  gromes  off  chamber  for  reshis 
16  d’.  . , . Such  had  been  for  long  years  the  custom,  but  in  Henry  VIII’s  reign 
an  improvement  on  the  plain  rushes  became  the  fashion,  and  sweet-smelling 
herbs  and  flowers  were  added.  By  Elizabeth’s  time  this  practice  was  much 
in  vogue.  . . . Queen  Elizabeth  was  so  fond  of  having  a constant  supply  of 
flowers  for  strewing  that  a waiting  woman  was  appointed  with  a fixed  salary 
to  have  flowers  always  in  readiness.  So  late  as  1713  this  office  had  not  been 
abolished."  A history  of  gardening  in  England.  Hon.  Mrs.  Evelyn  Cecil.  3rd  ed. 
London.  1910.  pp.  140,  141. 

25  rThyme  is  used]  “.  . . inwardly  in  most  sorts  of  broths,  with  Rosemary, 
as  also  with  other  faseting  (or  rather  farsing,  fi.e.  stuffing'])  herbes  and  to 
make  sawce  for  diuers  sorts,  both  fish  and  flesh,  as  to  stuffe  the  belly  of  a 
goose  to  bee  rosted,  and  after  put  into  the  sawce,  and  the  pouder  with  breade 
to  strew  on  meate  when  it  rosted,  and  so  likewise  on  rosted  or  fryed  fish.” 
Parkinson,  l.c.  pp.  474-476. 

26  In  England,  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  "Violets.  . . . were  grown  not 
only  for  their  sweet  fragance,  but  also  as  salad  herbs,  and  “Flowers  of  violets” 
were  eaten  raw,  with  onions  and  lettuce.  Among  the  ingredients  for  a kind 
of  broth,  they  are  mentioned  with  fennel  and  savory.  They  were  also  used 
to  garnish  dishes.  In  an  old  recipe  for  a pudding  called  ‘mon  amy’  the  cook 
is  directed  to  ‘plant  it  with  flowers  of  violets,  and  serve  it  forth’.  In  another 
Ms.  a recipe  for  a dish  called  ‘vyolette’  is  given.  ‘Take  flowrys  of  vyolet, 
boyle  hem,  presse  hem,  bray  hem  smal’.  This  is  to  be  mixed  with  milk,  ‘fl'owre 
of  rys’,  sugar  or  honey,  and  ‘coloured’  with  violets.”  See  "A  History  of  Gar- 
dening in  England."  Mrs.  Cecil,  l.c.  p.  52,  53. 

27  According  to  the  authorities,  the  aril,  or  fleshy  scarlet  cup  surrounding 
the  seed,  is  harmless,  when  ripe,  but  the  seeds  themselves  are  poisonous. 
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Scientific  Name 

Common  Name 

Native 

Country 

How  Poison- 
ing Occurs 

Ranunculus 

sceleratus 

Cursed  Crowfoot 

Celery-leaved 

Buttercup 

Europe 

By  eating 
(fresh)  by  rub- 
bing-— blister 

Rhus  Toxicodendron 

Poison  Ivy 

Nova  Scotia  to 
Wis.,  Utah, 
Ark.,  and  Fla. 

By  touching 
or  eating 

Daphne  Mezereum 

Mezereon 

Europe 

By  eating  or 
rubbing 

Mercurialis  annua 

Herb  Mercury 

Eu.,  Africa 

By  eating 
( fresh) 

Buxus  sempervirens 

Common  Box  Tree 

Eu.,  Africa 

Asia 

By  eating 

Kalmia  angustifolia 

Sheep  Laurel 

E.  N.  A. 

By  eating 

Kalmia  lati folia 

Mountain  Laurel 

E.  N.  A. 

By  eating 

Scrophularia 

marilandica 

Simpson  Honey 

Plant 

Me-Ga.  and 
Tenn. 

By  eating 

Montague  Free 
C.  Stuart  Gager 
Arthur  Harmount  Graves 


How  To  Reach  The  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden 
By  Subway 

Take  B.M.T.  (Brighton  Line)  to  Prospect  Park  station.  Or  take  I.R.T. 
(Broadway-7th  Ave.  Line)  to  Eastern  Parkway-Brooklyn  Museum  station;  or 
take  I.R.T.  (Lexington  Ave.  Line)  to  Nevins  Street,  Brooklyn;  change  there  for 
Broadway-7th  Ave.  train  to  Eastern  Parkway-Brooklyn  Museum  station. 

By  Automobile 

From  North  Shore:  Northern  State  Parkway  and  Grand  Central  Parkway 
to  Eastern  Parkway.  Along  Eastern  Parkway  to  Washington  Avenue  and  the 
Brooklyn  Museum.  Turn  left  at  Washington  Avenue  to  the  Botanic  Garden. 

From  South  Shore:  Sunrise  Highway  to  Liberty  Avenue,  Eastern  Parkway 
to  Washington  Avenue,  turn  left  to  the  Botanic  Garden. 
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